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CAUSES OF CERTAIN DIFFERENCES IN THE STYLES OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE.* 

By MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 




HE town of Bethlehem stands on a terraced hill 
four miles to the south of Jerusalem, and about 
two hundred and twenty-five feet above the 
level of the sea. Since the year 1834 (when, 
after an insurrection, the Mohammedan quarter 
was entirely destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha), it 
has been almost exclusively inhabited by 
Christians, and even before that time the Christians had been 
for a long period greatly in the majority. This circumstance 
has given to the architecture of Bethlehem a distinctive cha- 
racter. 

In towns inhabited exclusively, or to any considerable extent, 
by Mohammedans, all the windows of ground-floor apartments, 
looking into a street or any public place, are small and closely 
barred, and at a great height from the ground ; windows of rooms 
in the higher stories, which are larger, are closed with lattice- 
work ; and the terraced roofs are surrounded with parapets, 
much higher than would be necessary simply for safety, every 
effort being made to conceal the female occupants of the houses 
from neighbours or passers-by. As the Mohammedan social 
system forbids a woman to allow her face to be seen by 
any man out of her own family, Oriental Christians greatly 
object to their female relations being seen by Mohammedans, 
and consequently they imitate the Mohammedan style of build- 
ing where they have Mohammedans for their neighbours. 

A large stone house built under these influences has, exter- 
nally, a rather mournful and dreary appearance, suggestive of 
prison life, even when relieved by a projecting window ; for the 
window is sure to be so closely latticed and placed so high up 
as to look like a cage, from which escape would be difficult. 
(See Fig. 4, page 88, a?ite.) 

A great impediment to the external enrichment of private 
houses arises from the reluctance of the people generally to 
make any display of their wealth. A house presenting a beauti- 
ful appearance externally would, according to a very common 
superstition, attract towards it the "evil eye" of the covetous, 
the consequence of which might be the destruction of the house, 
or some great misfortune to its owner. A more reasonable and 
general apprehension is, that a decorated house would attract 
the attention of Government officials, and afford a pretext for 
the extortion of extra taxes. Under these circumstances at- 
tempts at architectural ornament are naturally generally con- 
fined to the inner courts of houses and to the chief apartments. 

In Bethlehem these obstructive influences are all more or less 
modified. The town contains about five thousand inhabitants, 
and of these only about three hundred are Mohammedans : with 
the exception of a few Protestants, the rest are Christians be- 
longing to the Latin, Greek, and Armenian Churches, whose 
massively built monasteries and chapels, clustering together and 
heavily buttressed, form a tout ensemble which resembles a 
mediaeval fortress rather than an abode of Franciscan, Greek, 
and Armenian monks. v This formidable building is truly the 
stronghold of the town of Bethlehem, which, although once 
called " little among the thousands of Judah," now ranks, with 
Hebron, next in importance to Jerusalem, and is steadily in- 
creasing in extent. It is not a " walled town," and the new 
houses, built of the grey limestone of the district, are conse- 
quently not crowded together, but rise picturesquely one above 
the other on the terraced hillsides, and there is room for each 
house to grow. The houses are necessarily roofed with domes, 
but the domes are usually almost concealed by masonry. One 
of the chief characteristics of the domestic architecture of 
Bethlehem is the very general and conspicuous use of the 
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round arch. A lofty hall, with an arched roof and open front, 
with a wide projecting balcony, is often introduced in a central 
position on the second story of a dwelling-house. Another 
important feature is the frequent use of external stone staircases ; 
they are generally built against the walls, and supported by solid 
masonry or vaulting, but sometimes a sort of flying buttress is 
converted into a staircase. 

These innovations give an air of life and liberty and cheerful- 
ness to the place, in striking contrast to the impression produced 
by the appearance of Mohammedan dwellings. 

Although there is some general resemblance, there is a con- 
siderable variety in the construction of these Bethlehem homes : 
they evidently represent individual tastes and requirements. It 
is not unusual to build three square or oblong apartments in a 
row, each one being covered with a dome, or the central one 
may be simply arched over*: these apartments are suitable for 
store-rooms, stables, or household offices. Over the two outer 
apartments, which are well buttressed, loftier ones, with domed 
roofs, are erected, and the space between them is covered by a 
simple tunnel vault ; the front is left open, and there is usually 
a small apartment at the back. Into this hall or corridor the 
side rooms open conveniently, and it is an excellent sleeping- 
place in summer. The stone balcony of the upper hall is the 
principal ornamental feature of a modern Bethlehem house. It 
often projects two or three feet, and is supported by a row of 
bold corbels, very simple, but of good form. The front entrance 
is generally beneath the balcony, and the doorway, which is 
always comparatively low, is sometimes surmounted, at a dis- 
tance of five or six feet, by an opening like a very large relieving 
arch, which lights the lower hall. In this case the balcony is 
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Fig. 6. — Tomb of a Mohammedan Saint, or Wely. 

correspondingly arched, and rests on two corbels at each side, 
thus forming a bold framework for the open arch, and producing 
an excellent effect. 

A window in an upper room of a house of this character is 
generally square, divided in the middle by a stone mullion, 
and surmounted by a round arch, the space within which is 
sometimes slightly recessed, and always pierced in the centre 
by a star of seven or eight points. 

Houses thus constructed can be very easily enlarged, and it 
is curious to see how they grow by degrees, and become more 
picturesque by the addition of an extra room at the back or on a 
roof, or a side room elevated on open arches, or even a separate 
block of two rooms, one surmounting the other, and joined to 
the main building by an arch, which serves as a bridge of com- 
munication and a buttress at the same time. This process 
would not be such a simple affair if fireplaces and chimneys 
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were required : a Bethlehem builder would be greatly embar- 
rassed if he had to introduce these items into his plans ! 

Few of the houses are more than two stories in height, and 
when the apartments are arranged round an open court, as most 
of the old houses are, the back rooms are often built on a higher 
level of the hill, approached by steps, and are only one story 
high, while the front ones are two-storied. The house of a 
labouring man consists of one or two small rooms, and a little 
court covered with trellis-work and matting. 

I do not remember seeing in Bethlehem any parapets pierced 
with earthenware pipes,* like those at Jerusalem (see page 88, 
a?ite) y all stone parapets of roofs being very low. In places 
requiring especial protection, such as external staircases and 
passages, railings are used — safety, not concealment, being the 
object. 

The chief wealth of Bethlehem arises from its well-cultivated 
fields and gardens, its terraced vineyards, and its flocks and 
herds ; but a large sum is realised yearly by the sale of figures 
of saints, crosses, rosaries, and fancy articles skilfully carved 
in stone, mother-of-pearl, coral, olive-wood, &c, by the inha- 
bitants. 

The houses in the towns and villages of Southern and Central 



Palestine, or, in other words, Judaea and Samaria, are necessarily 
roofed with stone, on account of the scarcity of wood (as 
described in the preceding chapter) : this renders the rooms 
pleasantly cool even in summer-time. 

In Northern Palestine, or Galilee, where timber can be obtained, 
domes are never, or hardly ever, used for domestic architecture, 
and the towns and villages consequently present an entirely 
different appearance. But in almost every district an isolated 
domed structure may be seen either over a fountain bearing the 
name of some local chieftain, or covering the grave of the patron 
saint of the place (Fig. 6). 

In few countries could a more complete contrast be met 
with in a ride of six hours than that between the little town of 
Jenin (on the boundary of the mountains of Samaria and the 
plain of Esdraelon), with its clusters of grey domes and its 
group of palm-trees — fit for a frontispiece to "The Thousand 
and One Nights" — and the nearest place of any importance 
to the north of it, namely, the thriving town of Nazareth {en- 
Nastreh), with its square, flat-roofed, many-windowed houses, 
built of white limestone from the neighbouring quarries, daz- 
zlingly bright in the sunshine. 

The town of Nazareth is sheltered within a range of hills, 




Fig. J.— The Town of Nazareth. 



which form an amphitheatre in the shape of a horseshoe, 
opening to the south. Like Bethlehem, it is not walled round, 
and is rapidly increasing in extent, especially towards the west, 
upon the terraced hillside. 

It is almost girdled by plantations of fig-trees, cactus hedges, 
and olive groves. It contains about six or seven thousand 
inhabitants, of whom not more than one-third are Mohammedans ; 
the rest are Christians of the Greek, Latin, and Maronite 
Churches, and there are about one hundred and twenty Pro- 
testants. The principal pursuits of the people are farming and 
gardening ; there are a few dealers in cotton and grain, and 
some rather skilful artisans. 

It is worthy of remark that the only towns of Palestine 

» The last paragraph in the preceding chapter should read thus :— Hebron is 
situated in a valley which shelters it from high winds, and the parapets and upper 
portions of walls are not so generally perforated as they arc at Jerusalem and other 
Muhammcdan towns of Southern and Central Palestine, built on hills and exposed 
to winds from every quarter, or at Nablus, which, though in a valley, is not pro- 
tected from the eastern and western winds. 



which are increasing in importance are those where Christians 
are in the majority, and protected by the representatives of 
powerful foreign churches — as at Bethlehem, Nazareth, and 
Jerusalem — and those on the coast where European merchants 
have established themselves, and are protected by their respec- 
tive Governments. The unfortunate Mohammedans of Pales- 
tine, especially the ignorant peasants, have no one to protect 
them from the exactions of the Turkish officials and their 
employes. Progress for them is impossible ; they are almost as 
much oppressed as are those native Christians whose villages 
are remote from any important centres of European influence. 
The largest and most striking group of buildings of Nazareth is 
in the Latin quarter, and consists of the Franciscan Monastery, 
which encloses within its lofty walls the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion ; the Hospice, called the Casa Nuova, where travellers are 
hospitably entertained ; and a nunnery for the Sisters of Zion, 
where there are schools and a surgery. The Greeks have a 
bishop at Nazareth, and a large church and monastery, and a 
few years ago a Protestant church was erected in the Greek 
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quarter. But the most picturesque object in the town is the 
white-domed mosque, with its tall minaret surrounded by-cypress- 
trees, and this forms the centre of the engraving (Fig. 7). I made 
this sketch in the spring of the year 1858, from the house of my 
friend, the Rev. John Zeller, situated on rising ground in the 
middle of the Latin quarter. The houses of the Mohammedan 
quarter are beyond the mosque. The Greek quarter is on the 
extreme left. A part of the bazaar may be traced from the 
right-hand corner of the drawing ; it consists of a row of one- 
storied little shops, like arched cupboards, the upper parts of 
which are shown. The streets are narrow, and for the most part 
unpaved ; they are extremely dirty in the winter, and very dusty 
in the summer. 

The construction of the houses is very simple, but the first 
story is sometimes arched. The roofs are composed of beams 
of wood, crossed by planks, poles, and brushwood, overspread 
with earth and small stones rolled firm and hard. They are 
always more or less injured by the summer heat, so, in pre- 
paration for rainy' seasons, and especially before the winter 
rains, they are always newly spread with mortar made with 
earth brought from the unenclosed land of the hills, well mixed 



with straw, and rolled with a heavy stone like a common garden 
roller. I have often seen fragments of ancient marble columns 
thus utilised. The newly disturbed earth, rich with seeds and 
insect life, attracts multitudes of sparrows to the housetops. 
The rain descends, and the seeds swell, and by the end of 
January every roof is covered with grass. But before the grass 
has time to grow up fully, or to put forth its seed, the winter 
rains are over, the sun regains its force, and the quickly grown 
grass suddenly withers and fades. Boys and girls may be seen 
gathering it, but the harvest on the housetop is mere child's 
play, "wherewith the mower filleth not his hands, nor he that 
bindeth sheaves his bosom." 

The roofs generally incline slightly towards a corner where 
there is an opening and a water-spout in the stone coping or low 
parapet ; but it is very difficult to make these roofs impervious 
to rain. I have often been roused at night by an unexpected 
shower-bath or a sprinkling, not only at Nazareth, but at Haifa. 

In the foreground of the sketch a parapet of a rather superior 
kind is shown in course of construction, on a roof which served 
as a terrace to rooms in a higher story. After its completion I 
saw it several times spread with carpets and cushioned, and used 




Fig. 8. — Interior of the Town of Haifa , at the foot of Mount Carmel. 



as a divan towards the close of the day. A few of the new 
houses are built with inner courts and arched corridors, and the 
walls decorated with rudely carved stone bosses and fxzterce of 
interlacing designs. Over the windows and doors of the inner 
court common willow pattern and other blue stoneware plates 
are sometimes introduced, embedded in stucco just as plates or 
bacini were used to embellish the facades of churches in 
Italy in the twelfth century. 

The seaport of Nazareth is the little town of Haifa, situated 
at the foot of Mount Carmel, in the southern curve of the Bay of 
Acre, where I lived for several years very happily with my 
brother, Mr. E. T. Rogers, when he was H.M. Vice-Consul there. 
It is eighteen miles from Nazareth. Fig. 8 represents in one 
view all the most important features within the town as they 
appeared on June 24th, 1857, from the window of the house of 
Signor Scopinach. On the right stands the little Latin church, 
with its belfry and enclosed court, in which flourishes a beautiful 
pepper-tree. Beyond this is the open market-place, with its 
arcaded bazaar and its open stalls sheltered with matting. The 



flagstaff is over the house then occupied by the Dutch Vioe- 
Consular Agent. To the left is the large white house of Hassan 
Effendi, adjoining the garden grounds of the little mosque where 
a minaret and a palm-tree may be seen. In the nearer enclosure 
are a few orange and fig trees, a palm-tree, and some places of 
^shelter, roofed only with heavy matting supported on poles. In 
the background, on the right, a part of the range of the Carmel 
hills is shown, and on the left there is a peep at the blue sea and 
the beautiful palm grove close to the shore, with the hills of 
Galilee which bound the plain of Acre in the far distance. 

The town of Haifa occupies a space in the form of a paral- 
lelogram close to the seashore, and is protected by stone walls, 
which, however, are in many places in a very ruinous condi- 
tion, although they date only from the year 1761. Haifa is 
said to have contained, in 1855, about two thousand inhabit- 
ants. There were then no dwellings beyond its walls, but now 
there is an important suburb, occupied chiefly by a German 
colony, and the population is estimated at four thousand, of 
whom less than half are Mohammedans. There are two gates 
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in the town walls, one leading towards Acre, and the other 
towards the celebrated Convent of Mount Carmel. The latter 
gate is represented on this 
page (Fig. 9), and is a good 
example of the usual con- 
struction of the gates of 
walled towns in Palestine. 
They consist of a tower of 
more or less strength and 
importance, containing a 
square vaulted chamber, in 
which there are one or two 
stone benches for the sen- 
tinels. The passage through 
the gate is indirect, the two 
open archways of the cham- 
ber being at right angles 
with each other, and suffi- 
ciently wide and lofty to ad- 
mit a laden camel. The 
sketch will show that to pass 
out of the gate at Haifa it is 
necessary to turn to the right. 
The great wooden door of 
this gate, which is closed at 
sunset, is covered with hides 
and plates of iron. 

The old town of Haifa — 
'H0d— the one which was be- 
sieged and taken by storm 
by Tancred, and which after- 
wards fell into the hands of Saladin, was situated much nearer 
to the headland of Carmel, and dangerously exposed to the 
incursions of the nomadic tribes of the plains of Athlite. On 





Fig. 9.- -Gate of Haifa from within 
the Convent of Mount 



this account the famous Dhaher el Omar, Governor of Acre, 
in the middle of the last century, determined that it should 

be entirely abandoned, so he 
deliberately destroyed it in 
the year 1761, and then laid 
the foundations of the pre- 
sent town of Haifa in its well- 
selected and sheltered posi- 
tion. A steep terraced hill, 
a spur of Mount Carmel, 
with many little caves and 
grottoes in its cliffs, overlooks 
the town. On its summit 
Dhaher built a small castle, 
which already has a venerable 
appearance (see Fig. 10). 

The hillside is dotted with 
olive and terebinth trees, and 
in early spring-time it is 
bright with purple and crim- 
son anemones, golden ranun- 
culi, and richly tinted cycla- 
mens ; but the flower most 
eagerly welcomed is the 
sweetly scented narcissus, 
which grows abundantly. 

The whole extent of Haifa 
can be seen from this hill. 
The houses are very irregu- 
larly distributed, and they all 
have flat roofs. Those occu- 
pied by consuls, merchants, and the wealthier of the townspeople 
are large, substantial, two-storied buildings, with central courts, 
some of which are paved with marble. The floors of rooms are 



the Walls, with a distant View of 
Carmel on the left. 




Fig. 10. — A Castle on a spur of Mount Carmel, overlookiiig the Town of Haifa. 



generally covered with a well-made hard cement, which in the 
best houses is tinted of a dull red colour, and polished like 
marble. Houses without inner courts on the first floor are some- 
times provided with latticed corridors, as shown in Fig. 10. 
The pointed arch is used in almost every structure except the 
poorest dwellings, which are formed of mud and rough stone, 
and have no upper chambers. 



The new town has been constructed almost entirely with 
stones brought from the ruins of the old town, a distance of a 
mile or more. I have often wandered among the drifting sand 
hills which now nearly hide all that is left of " Haifa Antika," 
and some of the older inhabitants of Haifa have pointed out to 
me the foundations of the houses in which their grandparents 
were born. 



{To be continued) 



